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et cetera are really superficial differences based upon a common faith or a 
common need. In the case of religious belief, for instance, the author believes 
that all faiths may unite in holding the primacy of hope — hope of personal sur- 
vival and the survival of value — and all faiths are rooted in the contemplation 
of a common fate — death. In the chapter on the economic relations he ap- 
plies the same method but with results only moderately convincing. In the 
first place he flatly rejects the economic interpretation of history and this 
rejection gives him his desired basis of unity, for it labels class war and class 
consciousness as a superficial expression of a fundamental unity. But it may 
well be doubted whether mutual respect has any practical bearing so long as 
there is unequal distribution of wealth, and consequently, of leisure and the 
intelligence which leisure makes possible. Respect for law and custom and for 
the judgment of the individual regarding his occupation, marriage, and opinion 
is also demanded as a fundamental need of all men. In order to secure the 
blessings of mutual respect moral responsibility must be aroused, directed and 
controlled. This is the task of moral education and may be accomplished by 
seeking common elements of solidarity. The author has faith in some sort of 
moral sense which will give the teacher a sure foundation for his work. Men 
raise up artificial barriers between themselves. Moral education must take 
these barriers down to reveal the common fund of hope, and need, and desire. 
He who would quarrel with this aspiration must have a spirit unmoved by 
current events. The author seems to find an element in the notion of 'toler- 
ance ' which is not commonly associated with the meaning of the word. Other- 
wise he might have been contented with that word to express the substance of 
the social morality which he sets forth. The book deserves many readers and 
the present writer hopes that it will be translated and become well known in 
this country. 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 

Mens Crealrix; an Essay. By William Temple. London, Macmillan and 

Co., Limited, 1917. — pp. xiii, 367. 

Mr, Temple is an orthodox churchman of philosophical training, a clergy- 
man, an educator, a classicist, and a social reformer. He has set himself the 
task of defending the dogmas of the incarnation and the trinity by showing 
that the orthodox view is the hypothesis required to give completion and co- 
herence to the ideals implied in the activities of "finite creative Mind." 

Those activities he classifies into Knowledge, Art, Conduct, and Religion. 
Knowledge (which seems to include both science and philosophy) leads only 
to the conception of experience as "a world which is known and appreciated 
by the whole society of finite intelligences" (p. 85). The intellect cannot 
affirm the truth of the existence of an infinite mind holding that system to- 
gether (p. 353), but could accept the hypothesis of the existence of such a mind 
if "other functions of mind" suggest it-ri. e., functions other than that of 
intellect (p. 90). Such other functions are Art, Conduct, and Religion. 
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Art — of which Tragedy is an essential element — "points forward to . . . some 
image truly adequate as an expression of the whole world's ruling principle" 
(p- 35 2 ); but Art itself does not furnish such an expression. Conduct aims at 
"the moral good" of "the life of love and the fellowship of which that love is 
the binding power" (p. 352); but no human conduct attains this good, apart 
from the ideal power furnished by the incarnation. "Every developed re- 
ligion" is convinced of the existence of a "Divine creative Mind with which 
(man's creative Mind) may have communion" (p. 258). Religion then fur- 
nishes the possibility of the realization of the ideals of Knowledge, Art, and 
Conduct. But that possibility remains mere possibility until there is an ade- 
quate assurance of victory over the evil of the world, for "evil overcome by 
good is often justified" (p. 269). The fulfilment of all four ideals, the con- 
sistent explanation of all the facts, is found only in the hypothesis furnished 
by the act of God in "the historic Incarnation of God in a human life of Perfect 
Love, issuing in a society bound together by the power of that love" (p. 298). 
The Beloved Community (Mr. Temple does not use Royce's phrase) is appar- 
ently to be realized, first, by all other nations' seeking incorporation in the 
Commonwealth of the British Empire, as a federation of the world (in which 
case the title 'British Empire' would have to go), and ultimately, by all 
mankind's "coming into the Church" (pp. 25if., 346). The resultant ortho- 
doxy is "not demonstrative knowledge," but precisely an hypothesis, "a ven- 
ture, and faith" (p. 367). 

This argument is not novel. The interest of the book lies not in its origi- 
nality, but in its spirit and selection of subject matter. On the whole, the 
author aims at sketching the program of a new Summa Theologies; indeed he 
voices the need of the present age for a St. Thomas Aquinas. But at the same 
time, he is a modernist, with restrictions. For example, in the field of biblical 
science, the critical dating of Second Isaiah and Daniel are to him current coin, 
as is the view that monotheism was the creation of the eighth century prophets. 
Yet at the point where criticism would most vitally affect his thinking, namely 
in the Johannine problem, he has nothing to say. He has appropriated much 
of modern philosophy. Lotze, Bradley, Bosanquet, and Croce are the thinkers 
from whom he has learned most. Of Bergson's influence, apart from the allu- 
sion in the title, there is but the slightest trace. Pragmatism is casually 
mentioned. 

The omissions of the book are most striking. Nothing is said of the history 
of any religion save Christianity; the mention of Hindooism on p. 258 is the 
exception that proves the rule. The problems of comparative religion do not 
exist for our author. Religious experience is mentioned, but significantly 
only as that which "confirms and is confirmed by the whole tendency of phi- 
losophy" (p. 259); religion then is regarded as primarily a form of belief, or 
intellectual construction; so that he can call it one of the "constituent sciences 
of human philosophy" (p. 298). The whole field of psychology of religion is 
passed by without a word. No greater contrast could well be imagined than 
that between Mens Creatrix and Coe's Psychology of Religion, or Wobbermin's 
Syslematische Theologie. 
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Investigation in the field of the philosophy of religion, as in all other fields, to 
be fruitful must be based on a rigorous limitation of the problems to be investi- 
gated, or on an equally rigorous systematic completeness. Our author appar- 
ently aims at sketching the outlines of a complete system; but he is far from 
taking all the facts into account. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
Wbsleyan University. 
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